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THE LATE H. 8. ASHBEE. 
Ir is with great regret that I learn by an ap- 
preciative notice in the Atheneum of 4 August 
of the death of an old friend. To any 


drive up to a bookseller’s, and without a 
thought of the cost purchase a chap-book 
published, say, ata penny. This, the proper 
—— for a bibliographer, is, it is need- 
ess to say, out of the reach of all but a 
privileged few. 

At this time he looked about thirty, but he 
always seemed younger than he was. He 
was the image in every way of the warrior 
in the picture No. 1325 in the National 
Gallery called “ Respect, an allegorical group 
by Caliari (known as Paolo Veronese).” 

Ashbee could speak several languages, and 
published aed pamphlets in French. It 
was about 1877 that he first began contri- 
buting to ‘N. & Q.,’ but when he took up the 
subject of ‘Don Quixote’ he found that 
nobody knew so much as he did, and his 
contributions declined. 

He was of a most admirable and even 
temper, and a good public speaker. He had 


| travelled in most countries, and eventually 
8, 


one who had not seen him for some time | 


his demise will appear sudden, but he had 
heen ailing for several months. Little, 
indeed, did the friends who gathered round 
him at the Royal Society of British Artists 
to hear his lecture on ‘Don Quixote,’ on 
28 April, imagine it would be for the last 
time. He was fearfully changed, and told 
me he had received his “first serious warn- 
ing,” to which, by-the-by, he would not pay 
attention, but continued to go out and about 
when totally unfit. 

When twenty-five years ago I made his 
acquaintance, he kept open house in Upper 
Bedford Place. There, surrounded by a 
charming and accomplished wife and family, 
all speaking English and German with equal 
ease, he seemed the happiest of men. A 
devoted and indulgent father, he took the 
keenest interest in the progress of his 
children’s studies. 

Enthusiastic, painstaking, and careful, he 
was the beau ideal of a bibliographer, and 
was fortunate in being able to buy everything 
he wanted to describe. Beyond this he would 


took a tour round the world. The following 
is a copy of a letter I received from him 
written on 22 June, 1881 :— 

On board the Garlic. 

Dear THomas,—Just a few lines to let you know 
that I am still alive and on my way home again. 

Since my departure from London in October, 
I have not been idle, but have visited Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, Java, Siam, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Shanghai, Peking, Japan, and am 
now crossing the Pacific to San Francisco. 

The voyage is of more than a fortnight’s duration, 
out of sight of land the whole way and only an occa- 
sional bird or whale visible, so you can understand 
that one is driven to think of friends at home and 
to find a relief and pleasure in writing to them. 
long to get back to my home again, and trust that 
in about a month after the arrival of this letter I 
shall be in London once more. 

When Ashbee removed to Bedford Square 
the upholsterer was rampant, but Ashbee, in a 
very extraordinary manner for a man of his 
age, acquired the most refined taste in art. 
Pictures and drawings of the highest quality 
eventually adorned his walls. This know- 
ledge was of great use in enabling him to 
judge of the ‘Don Quixote’ illustrations, 
and I have little doubt that but for the ac- 
quirement of this taste he would never have 
written about ‘ Don Quixote and British Art.’ 

When he determined to live in the country, 
he found a property he had seen many years 
before was to let. He had always thought it 
was the place he would like to live in as his 
own, and tried to buy it; but it was not for 
sale, and he had to be content with a lease. 

At Fowler’s Park, Hawkhurst, Kent, accord- 
ingly, he died peacefully in the arms of his 
old triend, partner, and executor on 29 July. 

Larousse is accurate (‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ 
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Paris, n.d., vol. xvii. p. 366) in saying he was 
born 21 April, 1834. 

As I presume is inevitable, he was over- 
taken in the midst of another work. It was 
to have been a dictionary of all the books in 
which Don Quixote is mentioned. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice Kelly, who is his literary executor, 
will probably have the arduous task of 
judging whether the subject is of sufficient 
importance to encourage publication. 

I have endeavoured not to repeat infor- 
mation given in the authorities I have men- 
tioned, or in the notice of 1 August, p. 7, in 
the 7mes. Mr. Ashbee has left his books 
(including those which will never appear in 
the catalogue) and prints to the British 
Museum; his pictures and water-colour 
drawings to the National Gallery or South 
Kensington Museum if either will accept 
them. THOMAS. 

[When we knew Mr. Ashbee best he lived in 
Bedford Square, at the south-eastern corner, where 
he had a capital library. He was a constant guest 
at the Saturday luncheons at the chambers in the 
Albany of poor Turner the eminent collector, others 
whom one frequently met there being the first Lord 
Houghton and Sefer Gayargos. Under the name 
Pisanus Fraxi he wrote, we have always understood, 
some bibliographies of literary kruptadia, which 
are now scarce and highly priced. These comprise 
the ‘Centuria Librorum Absconditorum.’ the 
* Index Librorum Prohibitorum,’ and the ‘Catena 
Librorum Tacendorum,’ privately printed. Of these 
works the ‘Bibliographie des Ouvrages relatifs A 
Amour, etc.,’ quatriéme édition, says: I] est im- 
possible d’étre plus minutieux et plus consciencieux. 
ete.” His ‘ Bibliography of Tunisia’ was reviewed 
7% S. ix. 159, and his ‘Don Quixote and British 
Art’ ante, p. 80.) 


THE HOUSE AS A MEASURE OF 
COMMUNAL RIGHTS. 
(See 9 S. v. 349, 411, 520.) 

Berore discussing the proposition in- 
volved in the title of this article, I should 
like to say something more about the word 
messuage, which obviously means measure. 
In medieval records the commonest form of 
the word is mesagium, and in Yorkshire a 
messuage is still called a “ message.” Mesa- 
qium, according to Du Cange, means a 
house, and he quotes this passage, in 
which it plainly means a_ measure: 
“Singulis diebus liberatur cuilibet canonico 
Mesagium panis, id est, quinque panis libre.” 
Every canon was to have a measure of 
bread weighed out to him, that is, he was to 
have five pounds of bread daily. Surely he 
was not to have a “mansion” or “ dwelling- 
house” of bread! The English word, bor- 
rowed from the French, was mese, mes, 
mease, or meese. So in Blount’s ‘Glosso- 


graphia,’ 1674, we have “ Mease, a measure of 
Herrings containing 500. Also taken fora 
Messuage or House.” Again, in Huloet’s 
* Abecedarium,’ 1552, we have “mease of 
herynge.” “mease of meate,” and “mease of 
pottage.” In Cotgrave the French mets 
is said to stand for més, “a messe, course, 
or seruice of meat; also a house or tene- 
ment.” And in Yorkshire they still speak of 
a meeas of porridge. A “mess of pottage” 
is therefore a measure of pottage, and the 
common derivation of E. mess from Lat. 
missus is wrong. 

Having ascertained that “ messuage” 
means measure, we are led to inquire 
whether other old names of building sites 
and peasants’ houses may not have been con- 
nected with mensuration. One of these is 
the late L. mansus. Jacob Grimm says that 
this word may, with the greatest probability, 
be derived from manere, to dwell, just as F. 
meson, maison. have been derived from L. 
mansio, and this seems to be the opinion 
of all subsequent etymologists. Grimm, 
however, refers to Huydecoper, who, he says, 
wasted his ingenuity in trying to prove that 
mansus was formed not from the participle 
of manere, but from the participle of metzri, 
to measure, so that mansus stands for mensus, 
a measure. It is by no means clear that 
Huydecoper was wrong. Grimm says him- 
self that the mansus, like the O.H.G. huopa, 
was a piece of hedged and measured land. 
and that in German documents it is often 
equivalent to area, curtis,* and, as if he 
were helping Huydecoper to prove his case, 
he thinks that huopa may be connected 
with O.N. hof, moderation, measure, though 
Schrader connects it with Greek xjros, a 
garden. Itmay be worth while to mention 
the Greek ord@un, a rule. measure, and 
orabpos, a dwelling, abode, though I am not 
aware that the Greek peasant’s house was 
ever regarded as a measure. 

The word imensio, “measure,” would as easily 
turn into mansio as mensura would turn into 
mansura ; and when we read in Domesday 
Book of minute mansiones at York, fifty feet 
wide, it is difficult to believe, after all the 
evidence which I have produced, that these 
words mean anything else but “small 
measures,” like mansiuncule, or like the 
“half-tofts” of later records. We may com- 
pare the Danish maa/, “ measure,” which has 
also the meaning of home, house, and the 
obsolete maalsjord, land for a town which is 
measured orallotted to the inhabitants. Of the 
Swedish maal, “ measure,” Thre says: “ Prius 


* *Rechtsalterthiimer,’ p. 535. 
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notat locum qui usui esse potest, atque acdeo 
in partitione aree in censum venit, posterius 
id, quod inutile est, atque mensurate terre 
summam non auget. 

I take the area in this passage to be the 
area of the house, on which ground rent or 
land tax was imposed in the name of the 
entire holding. On partition of the house and 
holding the land tax was originally appor- 
tioned by the bay, but afterwards ~when the 
practice of apportioning holdings by the bay 
fell into disuse, and when the possession of 
a house had ceased to imply the possession 
of an aliquot part of arable land and com- 
munal rights, and therefore ceased to be of 
use in measuring acres or apportioning land 
tax—the word came to mean simply a house 
or measure, without reference to the thing 
measured. 

Not only was a man’s house the measure of 
his arable land ; it was the source of all his 
communal rights. His house became the 
yisible symbol or certificate which proved 
him to be a shareholder in a company of 
landowners, and a participator in the advan- 
tages arising from the possession of land, 
and it was as much the measure of the quan- 
tum of interest which he held in that com- 
pany as the share certificates of a modern 
investor are measures of the quantum of 
interest which he holds in any undertaking. 
In both cases the valuable interest consists, 
or consisted, of shares, not stock. The man 
whose name was on the register, so to speak, 
of the ancient landowning company must 
either hold a unit or some multiple of that 
unit. If the capital of the company was 
divided into shares of six acres each, he must 
not hold less than that quantity, and those 
six acres must be measured by a house con 
sisting of one bay of 240 square feet, which 
formed, as it were, his share certificate ; and 
so in a modern company limited by shares of 
1002. each a shareholder must not hold less 
than one share, and if he holds more, his 
quantum of interest must consist of a mul- 
tiple of that one share. You can divide the 
capital of the modern company by that one 
share of 100/.. as you can divide the hide of 
120 acres and any number of hides by six. 
If again the capital of the ancient company 
was divided into shares of ten acres each, a 
shareholder must hold not less than that 
quantity, and those ten acres must be 
measured by a house consisting of one bay 
of 400 square feet. And you can divide the 
hide by ten as well as by six. 

But the ownership of a house conferred 
obligations on a man as well as rights. On 
the one hand it gave him, in addition to a 
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share in the arable land of the community, a 
right to participate in common advantages, 
such as rights of pasturage and water, and 
rights to cut wood for building purposes. 
On the other hand it subjected him to an 
amount of land tax, which was fixed by the 
number of his bays, and also to public duties. 

In a valuable essay* on ‘Communal House 
Demolition’ Mr. Round has discussed a 
remarkable custom found in “the ancient 
community of the Cinque Ports.” It seems 
that the governing bodies of those towns 
consisted of a mayor and twelve jurats, and 
every person who might be elected a member 
of one of such bodies was bound to take 
office on pain of having his messuage de- 
molished. Mr. Round quotes the Custumal 
of Sandwich from Boys’s ‘Sandwich,’ p. 431 : 

“Si maior sic electus officium suum recipere 
noluit, primo et secundo et tercio monitus, tota 
communitas ibit ad capitale messuagium suum, si 
habuerit proprium, et illud cum armis omnimodo 
quo poterit prosternat usque ad terram Similiter 


quicunque juratus fuerit electus, et jurare noluerit, 
simile judicium.” 


Mr. Round says that this custom has not, 
so far as he knows, been found elsewhere in 
England, but observes that it was of wide- 
spread occurrence abroad, particularly in 
Flanders and Northern France. A similar 
custom prevailed, however, at Scarborough 
in the time of Henry III.. when the bur- 
gesses of that town complained to the king 
against the Sheriff of Yorkshire. They said: 

“The Sheriff in person has come into harbour 
and wished to take all the herring from the fisher- 
men of Scarborough and others without market: 
and, if any one says to the contrary, he is threatened 
with imprisonment and to have his house burnt.”+ 


In a Derbyshire village where I spent some 
years of my boyhood a man who had beaten 
his wife, or had committed some other grave 
offence, was taken round the town in a cart, 
and finally soused in a horsepond. The 
culprit was followed by a crowd of men and 
boys, who made an excruciating din by 
rattling tin cans, and singing some lines 
beginning 

Ran, dan, dan,t 

With an old tin can. 
It now occurs to me that the first word of 
this doggerel may be ran. a house, as in 
ransack. In modern times the townsmen 
dare not demolish a man’s house or burn 
it, so they seem to have given the rascal 


* * Feudal England,’ p. 552, 

+ ‘Yorkshire Inquisitions,’ ed. by W. Browne, 
i. 122. 

t+ I am told that at Whitwell, in Derbyshire, 
they say “ran, fan.” 
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who had offended them a dose of water | these mee TF possibly that on the 


instead of fire. 

On the Continent the demolition of the 
house was a public ceremony. The church 
bell tolled, and the offender was “rung out 
of his freedom” amidst the crash of his 
falling house. Now what is the meaning of 
this ceremony? Was it not intended to 
deprive the offender of his status in the 
community, to excommunicate him, and | 
make him an outlaw? And does it not mean | 
that as the offender’s house was the measure 
of his communal rights, so the demolition of 
that house deprived him of his share in those 
rights? “So essential,” says Mr. Round, 
“was the power of distraint, as we might term it, 
given to the community over its members, by the 
possession of a house, that it was sometimes made 
compulsory on a new member to become possessed 
of a heuss within a year of his joining.” 

And in proof of this statement he quotes a 
charter of Louis VI., dated 1128 :— 

* Quicunque autem in Pace ista recipiatur, infra 
anni spatium aut domum sibi edificet, aut vineas 
emet...... per que justiciari possit, si quid forte in 
eum querele evenerit.” 

To use the technical word of this docu- 
ment, a man was “ justified ” by the possession 
of a house, and, in some cases as it seems, by 
the possession of vines. A new member of 
the community had to “qualify,” to use the 
modern term, by showing that he was 
possessed of so much property, or to 
“justify,” as sureties to the court sometimes 
do now, by swearing that they are worth so 
much money. S. O. Appy. 


CHICHESTER. 

In ‘N & Q.,’ 9S. v. 465, mention is made 
of the wooden chest in Chichester Cathedral 
in a note which, in pursuance of the courtesy | 
usually adopted in * N. & Q.,’ I feel bound to | 
treat with respect; but | hope I may be| 
allowed to say that I rather regret its appear- 
ance, memory, on which it is based, being too 
treacherous to be relied upon. 

I happened to be staying in Chichester at 
the time of its appearance in the month 
of June last, and took an opportunity of 
examining the chest, which is now placed 
at the west end of the northernmost aisle 
of the nave. Tradition says, as your corre- 
spondent states, that it was brought from 
Selsey at the removal of the see to Chichester 
in 1075, and that the Norman sculptures in 
the south choir aisle came with it. It is 
made of four oak planks, one serving for the 
floor and one for the lid, while the other 
two are at the front and back ; the faces of 


ground (which I did not examine), are adzed. 
This, I believe, fixes the date, vindicates the 
correctness of the tradition, and shows that 
the chest is Norman. 

This opinion is shared by one of the cathe- 
dral prebendaries, who has given much 
attention and study to the cathedral and who 
examined the chest with me. The sacristan 
on duty and the foreman of the workmen 


}employed on the north-west tower (for the 


tower is now being rebuilt) also gave me their 
assistance by taking measurements and other- 
wise. [ mention these particulars to show 
that the notes I took were carefully com- 
piled. The inside faces of the chest are 
remarkably smooth, and were doubtless made 
so to prevent injury to the documents kept 
there. Iam told that the charters belongins 
to the cathedral were kept in this chest unti 
a certain period in the last century. The 
member of the cathedral body referred to 
above informs me as follows: “On the autho- 
rity of Dean Hayley, I can affirm that the 
deeds, &c., of the dean and chapter were kept 
in this [chest] in the last century.” Here I 
must be allowed to add a few words with 
regard to the faces of the planks being adzed. 
The use of the addice or adze shows they 
were wrought in Norman times. I thought 
I would consult at the British Museum John 
Henry Parker’s ‘Glossary of Architecture,’ 
and quite expected to find some notice of the 
adze ; but instead thereof I found to m 

surprise, under ‘ Chest,’ a statement which 
venture to think entirely erroneous: “The 
oldest chests known to exist are of Early 
English date, as at Climping Church, 
Sussex,” &c., and no notice of the adze. (See 
‘Gloss. Arch.,’ fifth edition, 1850. This, I am 
informed, is the lastedition. There is nothing 
on adze in the ‘Concise Glossary,’ Lond., 
1869.) We are directed by one of your 
correspondents always to have at hand to 
refer to large dictionaries, such as the ‘ His- 
torical English Dictionary.’ Being, as I said, 
at the Museum, I referred to two large 
dictionaries, but could find nothing to serve 
my purpose. 

"I return to the subject of the chest at 
Chichester. If it had been (as your corre- 
spondent suggests) hollowed out of a trunk, 
possibly its date would have had to be set at 
an earlier period ; as it is I regret, as I said, 
that the planks have had their existence 
cautions They are of hard English oak, 
not of the softer kind which has been con- 
founded (so [ was assured by the foreman) 
with chestnut. The dimensions of the chest 
are as follows: Length, 8 ft. 6in.; breadth, 
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l5in.; depth, l4in. There are eight iron | one of the trustees of St. John’s Chapel—a 


bands on the lid, extending down the front 


and intended to be continuous ; at the back | 


only six. The planks are lj in. thick. There 
are two large iron handles, one at each end. 
In the front are three locks and two escut- 
cheons without locks apparently. It is for- 
tunate the modern restorer has not hitherto 
had access to this chest. Norman hatchet 
or adze work has suffered very seriously of 
late years at the hands of the restorer. 

The cross at Chichester has hitherto 
escaped restoration. The late Mr. Thomas 
Greene informed me some years ago that 
there was at that time a dangerous project 
on foot for its restoration. This happily 
came to nothing. 

I cannot attempt at this time to give any- 
thing like a proper monograph on this inter- 
esting and beautiful structure, the gift to 
the city of Bishop Storey, whose mitre, 
elegantly carved, is shown on the face 
looking to the north, possibly elsewhere. 
I am not now in a position to refer to the 
‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ and can 
only mention here that the bishop’s monu- 
ment in the cathedral does not seem at 
present to be clearly identified. 

The Pallant, or Palatinate, is, as it were, a | 
subordinate city, exhibiting, I believe I am | 
right in saying, four streets, the North, South, 
East, and West Pallant, corresponding to the | 
four streets which meet at Bishop Storey’s | 
Cross. At the intersection there was for- | 
merly a wooden cross, round which women | 
from the country took their seats and sold | 
eggs, poultry, &e. I cannot give the date of | 
the removal of this cross ; its inception must | 
date, 1 suppose, from early times, long before | 
those of Bishop Storey. If I had time I 
would consult the ‘Sussex Archeological 
Collections.’ 

Mr. Thomas Greene, mentioned above as 
lately deceased, a native of Sussex and a 
resident of long standing in Chichester, 
where he practised for many years as a soli- 
citor, had an office in one of the Pallants. 
His name should hardly be passed over when 
notes on this venerable, but now rather 
decayed city are at any time collected or 
compiled. He was an alderman of the city, 
but never served as mayor. | was staying at 
his house in 1887 when I contributed to 
‘N. & Q, my note on the funeral of Chilling- 
worth and his burial in the south walk of 
the cloisters. Mr. Greene was a man of con- 
siderable literary activity, and was the 
author of a series of new ‘Tracts for the 
Times’—so he entitled the tracts which 
were issued by him for many years, He was 


statement which is sufficient to indicate to 
any one acquainted with Chichester the 
complexion of his religious views—and_ he 
‘had rather a large library of theological 
| books. This, I understand, is now dispersed. 
Mr. Greene had a high local reputation. 
When he died in the early part of this year, 
at the advanced age of over ninety, much 
notice was taken of his decease (although 
he had somewhat outlived his time) by the 
local press, and the army of carriers which 
leaves the city on Mondays and Saturdays at 
about four o'clock carried the intelligence, 
“Mr. Greene is dead.” The same day, viz., 
| Monday, 29 January, the event would be 
known in this way in secluded places, such 
/as Earnley, near the lonely Bracklesham Bay ; 
‘and a notice of it was actually conveyed, | 
believe, before the day was out to the “arva 
beata” of the Witterings on the coast. 

I should much like to know why a turning 
out of the north side of East Street is called 
Little London. There is a place named Little 
London near Lavington and Graffham. 
With regard to this matter, however, I may 
again say that I have not as yet been able 
to look into the ‘Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections.’ S. ARNOTT. 

Ealing Green. 


Epwarp Irvrne’s Restpences Lonpon. 
—Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Life of Edward Irving,’ 
although sympathetically written, affords us 
but few glimpses of Irving's private life. His 
admirers would like to know something of 
his friends, his means, the story of the erec- 
tion of his church in Regent Square, his 
residences in London, and so forth, all of 
which subjects are but lightly touched upon. 
Irving appears to have had only two London 
residences, the first in Myddelton Square, 
Pentonville, on the west side overlooking the 
New River reservoir, and backing at the rear 
on to Battle Bridge. The house was then 
known as No. 4, Myddelton Terrace, the 
square not having been completed. Carlyle, 
who was living at that time in Ampton 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, in the neighbour- 
hood, says: “Irving’s house was fourth from 
the northern end of that [the west side of 
Myddelton Square], which of course had its 
left hand on the New Road” (Carlyle, 
* Reminiscences,’ i. 212). 

Mr. Wheatley states that Irving lived in 
Judd Street in 1830 after leaving Myddelton 
Square, but this does not appear to have 
been the case. There are letters from him 
in 1829 in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life,’ dated from 
13, Judd Place East, St. Pancras, which was 
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not in Judd Street, but was the name of a 
subsidiary terrace of houses in New Road, 
now Euston Road, which was abolished in 


1857. Irving's second London residence | 


appears to have been No. 52 on the north 
side of Euston Road, which was absorbed by 
the Midland Kailway, and nere he lived 
until his removal to Glasgow, where he died 
in 1834. 

Irving, in a letter to his wife, describes 
himself as walking from his house along 
Burton Crescent to see the church in Regent 
Square for the second time. 

Mr. John Hair, one of the elders of Regent 
Square Presbyterian Church, says :— 

** While Mr. Irving was minister at Regent Square 
he lived at Judd Piace East, a row of houses now 
demolished, facing the New (now Euston) Road. 
His house, No. 13, stood a few paces to the east of 
the present entrance to the Midland Railway Sta- 
tion. There was a little piece of enclosure or 
garden ground between the houses and the road. 
We have this information from Mr. Stacy, now a 
member of Regent Square Church, whose father 
lived near Irving. When a little boy Mr. Stacy 
remembers being borne aloft on Mr. Irvings 
shoulders when playing in his back garden. Mr. 
Stacy also informs us that the original glass plate 
with inscription, intended to be placed in the 
foundation stone of the church, owing to some flaw, 
was not used, and had to be replaced. Lt is to be 
seen in the Glass Room of the Geological Museum, 
Jermyn Street.”—* Regent Square,’ by John Hair, 
p. 105, note. 

Joun Hess. 


DorseTsHirE Sreecu.—The following four 
words (all in ¢) may be worth a note :— 
l. Tallet,a hayloft. 
2. Toll or toll away, to entice, lure. 
3. T'uly, poorly, sick. 
4. 7rapes, to walk, wander, saunter; often in mai. 

part. 
The last is an old English word of wide 
extension, carried across to New England in 
the seventeenth century, and it 1s quite 
likely that the other three are familiar to 
etymologists. Francis KING. 
[For tallet see 8 8. iv., v., passim.) 


“Saut to.”—Prof. Skeat informs us in his 
‘Dictionary’ that tattoo, in the sense of the 
drum-beat to call soldiers to their quarters, 
was originally taptoe, and derived “trom the 
Dutch tap, a tap, and toe, put to, shut, 
closed,” so that the meaning was that it was 
a signal for closing the taps of the public- 
houses, a signification remarkably contirmed 
by the German Zapfenstreich with the same 
meaning. ‘This reminds me that the word to 
is often used in conversation (though I cannot 
find it in any dictionary) in the sense of 
closed. “Shut (or put) to the door,” as in the 
above quotation from Prof. Skeat, is a very 


common expression, and is often used without 
a verb, as in the question “ Is the door to?” 
I presume, therefore, that the to is here also 
the Dutch toe=closed. W. T. Lynn. 


Hornsooks.—I think there is a general 
impression that the use of the hornbook was 
discontinued in schools at some time beyond 
the reach of human memory. I certainly 
thought so until a tew days ago, when my 
friend Mr. England Howlett informed me 
that he had recently had an interview with 
a man named Wiiliam Kell, aged about 
eighty-two, who was born at Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey, but now lives at Sturgate, a hamlet near 
here. Kell remembers quite well seeing the 
little children going to school with their 
hornbooks; some bore them suspended 
around their necks, others attached to their 
wrists. Mr. Howlett is so happy as to possess 
a hornbook, which he showed to Kell, who 
at once recognized it, saying those he had 
seen as a child were exactly like the object 
before him. 

It may be well to make a note of the fact 
that in the seventeenth century hornbooks 
were sold in the streets by dishonest beggars. 
In a song called *The Vagabond, in Mr. 
Ebsworths reprint of ‘Merry Drollery’ 
(p. 207), there occurs the following :— 

Come buy, come buy a Horn-book, 
Who buys my Pins and Needles : 
Such things do | in the City cry 
Oftimes to scape the Beadles. 
Epwarp PEACcOcK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

ErymMoLocy or “Gum — The 
‘H.E.D.’ describes this interesting word as 
“of unknown etymology,” adding, “The 
Arabic name /dmi, cited by some writers, 
appears, according to Devic, to be known only 
as a very modern word.” Dr. Murray’s earliest 
English quotation tor the term is dated 1543. 
Device traces the Arabic equivalent to 1659. 
The tact that the European form of the word 
appears rather more than a century earlier 
is, however, not the real stumbling-block in 
the way of deriving it from the Arabic. The 
real obstacle is that the Arabic form cannot 
be connected with any Arabic root. “J ignore 
quelle est la provenance de ce /ami,” says 
Devic. lf a suitable meaning could be dis- 
covered in it, the claim of the Arabic word 
to be considered the original of the Euro- 
pean term would no longer be open to ques- 
tion. | think | can supply this want. Lame 
is an adjective, the tull expression being 
samagh lami, parallel to samagh ara/ni, gum 
arabic, and, withvut pretending to be an 
Orientalist, I do not see why, in accordance 
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with the rules of Arabic word-formation, it 
should not be the adjective to the proper 
name Lamu, an island off the East African 
coast, in a copal-producing country. Samagh 
lami would then mean “ gun) of Lamu.” 
JaMES Piatt, Jun. 


Wuiteirt HosprraL, Croypon.—The Daily 
Telegraph of the 13th of August states that 
this institution, founded in the reign of Eliza- 
beth by Archbishop Whitgift, is threatened 
with demolition. It was established for the 
maintenance of a warden, schoolmaster, and 
twenty-eight men and women, or as many 
more under forty as the revenues would 
admit. The Daily Telegraph, in an interesting 
account of the quaint regulations by which it 
was originally governed, mentions :— 


“*Iff anie glasse windowe be broken, or other 
decaye, by ayilfulness or necgligence, be made in 
private roome of the hospitall, the same, upon 
wareninge given by the wardeine, shal be amendid 
within one monethe by him or her, and at his or her 
charges whome the roome is, uppon payne to loose 
foure pence for every weeke after tell yt be mendid. 
Among the interesting relics preserved, in addition 
to one or two stained-glass medallions, are a black- 
letter folio Bible, dated 1599, the year in which the 
building was completed ; a portrait of a lady, dated 
1616, supposed to be one of the archbishops 
daughters ; two framed elegiac inscriptions in Latin 
aud English, eulogizing the founder ; the original 
letters patent, embellished with a portrait of kliza- 
beth on vellum, and the deed of foundation. The 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg was entertained at 
luncheon in the Great Hall after opening the new 
wing of the Croydon General Hospital in 1883. 


N.S. 8. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ GuTrerR-sNIPE.”—The earliest example I 
have been able to find of this word as the 
name of a bird (the American snipe, Gal/inago 
wilson?) is dated 1874. For the application 
ef the name to the English snipe the only 
suthority known to me is Heslop’s ‘ Northum- 
berland Glossary, 1893. Can any corre- 
spondent furnish me with earlier instances ? 
[ should also be glad to have instances of the 
word in the sense “ gatherer of refuse” or 
“street arab” earlier than 1869. 


Henry BRApDLey. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ Mapsant.”—In a list of ‘Pembroke and 
Glamorgan Words, published in 1852 in 


occurs, and is explained as meaning “a mar- 
riage-feast.” Is not this a mistake of the 
glossarist? Mabsant means in Welsh “a 
patron saint,” see Davies's ‘ Dict.,’ 1632. On 
the other hand there was an old Cornish sant 
glosied “ daps,” see Williams's ‘ Dict.’ 
A. L. MayHew. 

Oxbrd. 


“AMACHE AND A HORSESHOE ARE BOTH 
ALIKE.—This proverb is found among the 
‘Scottsh Proverbs’ in Ray’s ‘Collection,’ 
1678, p361. In Kelly's ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ 
1721, — 34, 1 find, “A Mare’s Shoe and a 
Horse shoe are both alike.” What is the 
relationbetween these two proverbs ! Which 
represets the earlier form | 


A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford 


‘THe “Hree or Coicnester.’—Can 
any oneell me where a copy may be seen or 
obtaineof this old chap-book? An abridged 
version given in J. O. Halliwell’s * Popular 
Khymesand Nursery Tales,’ under the title 
of *TheChree Heads of the Well.’ Inquiry 
for the d chap-book at the British Museum 
Libraryias been unsuccessful. There is 
reason t believe that it has a curiously 
interestig historical value. 


W. Gurney Benyam. 
Colchesr. 


Gret: GREEN Marriace.—I am anxious 
to find marriage which took place at Gretna 
Green kween 1777 and 1782. I shall be 
gratefubr any help from your readers as to 
the stepl ought to take. 

Mrs. STEPHENSON. 

43, Bryston Square, W. 


{[Consu General Indexes to Fourth, Fifth 
Seventh,d Eighth Series. } » 


Jewi CaLeNnDaR. — Clinton, writing on 
the sub:t of the Crucifixion and its accom- 
panyinyassover in his * Fasti Romani,’ says, 
respectz the Jewish calendar :— 

** We ow not what their method of calculation 
was, at» time of the Christian era. But we are 
not to ply to their time the modern Jewish 
calendar cycle of nineteen years; nor are we to 
rely upthe accounts of Maimonides writing in 
the twh century, or of the rabbinical doctors 
for theractice of the Jews in the time of 
Christ,t. 

I haalso met with the statement, which 
I canrnow trace, that on the reconstitution 
of thewish calendar in the fourth century 
those ncerned so constructed it that it 
shoulee valueless to Christians. Clinton 
appeato have had some such idea in his 
mindien he says the date of the Cruci- 


*N. & 5S. vi. 152, the word mabsant 


fixiornnot be established by means of any 
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calculation of the Passover. I should be las to my Philemon Pownoll. The latter was 


glad to know where any such statement is ‘resident in Piccadilly civea 1800, and in a 


to be found. PERPLEXED. 

Macautay Portraits. — Who are the 
owners of the portrait of Dr. Wilton, Reccor 
of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, and his adorted 
daughter Miss Macaulay, painted by Wrght 
of Derby in 1776; also of Mrs. Read’s porrait 
of Mrs. Macaulay, and Cipriani’s, engaved 
by Basire, 1767 (Mrs. Catherine Maaulay 
Graham, not Lord Macaulay’s Lady)? 

James J. G. Gratam. 

Much Cowarne Vicarage, Worcester. 

P.S.—I should be extremely obliged ‘or the 
address of Mr. E. P. Roberts, the over of 
a picture of the above Mrs. Macavay by 
Gainsborough, which was exhibitedat the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, 188-5. I 
would willingly pay for a copy of th Gros- 
venor Gallery Catalogue of that datdf such 
is attainable. has 

» Ce ue devotes two pages to Ws. Mac- 
of Mr. Roberts is ot given 
in the Index of Contributors, where his ittials are 
printed as G. P. 


‘Fcora’s VaGartes or Ficarys’ ishe title | 
of a comedy written by Richard thodes, | H 


layed first at Oxford in 1663, at after- 
wanda, in 1667, in London by Nellwynn 
with considerable success. Pepys rerds his 
admiration of Nell Gwynn in the pai of the 
slut Flora. Is this pub- 
lished in any dramatic collection 

H. Scuiitz Wasson. 

(It was twice printed in 4to., London, 10, 1677, 

and was seen at Drury Lane so late as 171 


List or Book Sares.—Can any rder of 


‘N. & Q.’ tell if any list of book sales pub- 
lished, or give me any information -which 
I could ascertain the prices of sor books 
sold at a London auction-room? X.. Z, 
Gloucester. 
Consult ‘Book-Prices Current’ (Stock), which 
thirteen annual volumes have now appeard 


Pownoti.—In ‘N. & v. 
316, Mr. Arraur S. Dyer made query 
relative to Capt. Philemon Pownoll. Lirous 
of obtaining information about other 
Philemon Pownoll, living in 1800, I veured 
to approach Mr. Dyer directly, a not 
through the medium of ‘N. &Q. Every 
courteously sent me an interesting tter, 
and a lengthy pedigree, showing it a 
Philemon Pownoll was in existe! in 
1608, and that the name was contin as 
a family name down to 1780, whe the 
above captain was slain. But unfortwely 


}commission of bankruptcy issued against 
jhim on 23 March, 1802, he is described as 
'“banker, Piccadilly.” From certain notices 
issued in the papers by solicitors from time 
to time after the bankruptcy, I conclude that 
| he was interested in several other businesses 
besides that of banker, as were most of 
|the bankers of this period, but, with the 
usual reticence of the law, such businesses 
jare not — The only banking busi- 
| ness that know that he was connected with 
‘is “Sir Michael Cromie, Bart., Pownoll & 
| Hartmann,” an ephemeral firm in Liverpool, 
which is not noticed in any Liverpool direc. 
| tory or history. I should be glad of any 
information or clue to the above. 


J. H. K. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Aaron. I have a full-length 
engraved portrait (G. Vertue) of a coloured 
gentleman, holding in his hands an open 

| book, on the pages of which are inscriptions 
| in Greek and in some other language. 

The following inscription is at the foot of 

the plate :— 
“The Rev. Mr. Aaron. Born at Cudalor of 
eathen parents, A.p. 1695, instructed in the 
Christian Religion and baptized 1718. Appointed 
Schoolmaster 1719. Ordainediat Tranquebar, for a 
Minister among the Pagans, a.p. 1733.” 

“The drawing from which this was engraved was 
the gift of the Rev. Mr. Seigenhagen to the Right 
Hon. Selina, Countess Huntingdon, 1744, in whose 
possession this plate is preserved.” 

The first part of the inscription is also 
given in Latin. 

I would like to ask if anything further is 
known of the history of Mr. Aaron ; and alio 
to ask where are the places named as those of 
his birth and his ordination. Is there any 
reason why this Countess of Huntingdon 
should be associated with this minister to 
the pagans ? W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 

[There seems to be every reason why Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon, should be associated with 
Aaron. Cuddalore and Tranquebar are both in 
Madras Presidency. ] 


“ TasHLicu.”— What was this custom, which 
was described in the Jewish World of 30 Sep- 
tember, 1881, as “a simple fad of medieval 
rabbinism, of late date and origin, and 
wholly unknown to our ancient sages”? The 
article from which I quote, though it stigma- 
tizes the custom of TJashlich, conveys no 
clear idea of what the rite or ceremony is, 
stating merely that “it is based upon a gross 
materialistic distortion, a stupid and de- 
grading notion of a factitive interpretation 


he was not able to give me any infortion 
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of the beautiful but wholly typical passage | 
in Micah vii. 19, ‘And cast into the depths | 


of the sea all their iniquities.’” The word 
Tashlich I presume is Hebrew. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Eicut-pay Ciock.—I own an eight-day 
clock brought from Lincolnshire some years 
ago. Can anybody tell me its probable date ? 
Its face is engraved “ N. Shaw, Sleaford.” 

M. B. W. 

Cambridge, U.S. 

(No mention of the name is made by Britten, ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers.’} 


Joun SHEEN, CLockKMAKER.—Where and 
when did he live in London? A. C. 


Hver.—Who was this writer, quoted by 
Dr. Burney in his ‘ History of Music’? 
H. T. B. 


(Qy., Pierre Daniel Huet, Bishop of Avranches ?] 


“AraMaINs.”—Horace Walpole, writing in 
1775, speaks of the “‘Alamains’ of the court,” 
meaning, apparently, dealers in false news. 
What is the meaning of the word ? 

H. T. B. 


SHERBROOKE F'amILy.—- Will some onekindly 
send me the Sherbrooke pedigree which Burke 
onits ? Mrs. Joun Cope. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Quotation WANTED.— 

Unanswered yet? the prayer your lips have pleaded 
Ih agony of heart these many years ”? 

The authorship of these lines was inquired 
for in 7 8, viii. 169. No reply, apparently, 
was given. I have been told they are Robert 
Browning’s, which does not seem likely. I 
was then told they are Mrs. Browning’s, 
which is more probable. Can any recent 
correspondent identify them? The last two 
lines of the version I have in one of my MS. 
books are as follows :— 

She [Faith] knows Omnipotence has heard her 
prayer, 
And cries, “‘It shall be done—Sometime !—Some- 
where !” 
JONATHAN BoucuHier. 


‘Toe Last Wartstie.’—This song, set by 
W. Shield, was published in ‘The Musical 
Bouquet,’ No. 3452. The words are in ‘The 
London Braham,’ published in 1818. I wish 
to know the name of the author and the 
date when first published. 

E. Rimpavuttr Drspry. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pics.—I should be glad 
to be referred to a magazine article on this 
subject, Sr. 


Beplies. 
SHOWERS OF SNAKES, FISH, SPIDERS, &c. 
(9 S. v. 516.) 

A VoLUME might easily be compiled on the 
above. There was a fall of butter-like dew 
in Ireland in 1695, and in vol. xix. of the 
Philosophical Society’s Transactions Mr. 
Robert Vans, of Kilkenny, writes, dated 
19 November, 1695 :— 

“* We have of late in the county of Limerick and 
Tipperary showers of a matter like butter or 
crease. If this be rubbed on one’s hands it will 
melt, but laid by the tire, it dries and grows hard, 
having a very stinking smell. This last night some 
fell at this place, which I saw this morning. It is 
gathered into pots and other vessels, by some of the 
inhabitants of this place.” 

The Bishop of Cloyne contributed the fol- 
lowing in April, 1696 :— 

“Having very diligently inquired concerning 
a very odd phenomenon, which was observed in 
many parts of Leinster and Munster, the best 
account I can collect of it is as follows: For a good 
part of last winter and spring, there fell in several 
places a kind of thick dew, which the country 
people called butter, from the consistency and 
colour of it, being soft, clammy, and of a dark 
yellow ; it fell always in the night, and chiefly in 
moorish low grounds, on the top of the grass, and 
often on the thatch of cabins. It was seldom 
observed in the same places twice: it commonly 
lay on the earth for near a fortnight without 
changing colour, and then dried and turned black. 
Cattle fed in the fields where it lay indifferently, 
as in other fields. It fell in lumps often as large as 
the end of one’s finger, very thin and scatteringly ; 
it had a strong ill scent, somewhat like the smell of 
churchyards or graves ; and, indeed, we had during 
most of that season very stinking fogs, some sedi- 
ment of which might probably occasion this stinking 
dew, though I will by no means pretend to offer 
that as a reason for it; I cannot find that it was 
kept long, or that it bred any worms or insects; 
yet the superstitious country people who had scald 
or sore heads, rubbed them with this substance 
and said it healed them.” 

Capt. William Badily gives the following 
account of a shower of ashes in the Archi- 
pelago :— 

** December 6, 1631, riding at anchor in the Gulf 
of Volo, about ten o’clock that night, it began to 
rain sand or ashes, and continued till two the next 
morning. It was about two inches thick on the 
deck, so that we threw it overboard with shovels 
as we did snow the day before. The quantity of a 
bushel we brought home, and presented to several 
friends, including the Masters of the Trinity House. 
There was no wind stirring when these ashes fell ; 
and they not only fell in the places where we were, 
but likewise in other parts, as ships were coming 
from St. John d’Acre to our port, though at that 
time a hundred leagues from us. We compared 
the ashes and found them both alike.” 


Dr. Robert Whytt relates that a shower of 
dust fell on a ship bound from Leith for 
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Charleston in South Carolina, but omits to 
give the year. He says :— 

“On the 23rd or 24th of October last, when the 
weather was quite calm, a shower of dust fell on 
the decks, tops and sails of the ship, so that the 
next morning they were covered with it. The ship 
at this time was between Shetland and Iceland, 
about twenty-five leagues distant from the former, 
and which was the nearest land.” 

Count Gioeni gives an account of a grey 
rain, which, after evaporating and filtrating 
away, left every place covered with it to the 
height of two or three lines, and all the iron- 
work that was touched by it became rusty. 
This was on 24 April, 1781. The shower 
extended fron N. } N.E. to 8. $5.W. over the 
fields, about seventy miles in a straight line 
from the vertex of Etna. 

The Philosophical Society’s vransactions 
for 1728 give an account of a shower of 
pumice-stones which fell in latitude 35° 36 
S. and longitude 4 9 W., with variation 
3°16 W. This was contributed by Mr. John 
Dove. The nearest land was 186 leagues 
distant—the islands of Tristan d’Acunha. 

The same journal for 1698 gives the follow- 
ing account of a shower of fishes by Robert 
Conny, who writes :— 

**On Wednesday before Easter, anno 1666, a_pas- 
ture field at Cranstead, near Wrotham in Kent, 
about two acres, which is far from any part of the 
sea, or branch of it, and a place where are no fish- 
ponds, but a scarcity of water, was all overspread 
with little fishes, conceived to be rained down, 
there having been at that time a great tempest of 
thunder and rain; the fishes were about the length 
of a man’s little finger, and judged by all who saw 
them to be young whitings. Many of them were 
taken up and showed to several persons. The field 
belonged to one Ware, a yeoman, who was at that 
Easter Sessions one of the grand inquest, and 
carried some of them to the sessions at Maidstone 
in Kent, and he showed them, among others, to Mr. 
Lake, a bencher of the Middle Temple, who had 
one of them and brought one to London. The truth 
of it was averred by many that saw the fishes lie 
scattered all over that field. There were none in 
the other fields pe amrgen b the quantity of them was 
estimated to be about a bushel.” 

Mr. WaALLAcE asks that “the statements 
made might be corroborated and fresh in- 
stances noted.” Ihave not seen the article 
he alludes to, but give the above account of 
the fish shower at Cranstead by way of cor- 
roboration. My excerpts are from vol. iv. of 
‘The Gallery of Nature and Art,’ 1818, edited 
by J. M. Good, F.R.S., who, alluding in an 
editorial to the Cranstead fish shower, says :— 

“The phenomenon, though surprising, has oc- 
curred in various countries; and occasionally in 
situations far more remote from the coast than the 
one before us.” 

If I had to include meteoric showers in this 
reply | might continue it ad infinitum, and 


will content myself with the foregoing, 
aving plenty more information on the same 
' subject if it is required. 
Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 


Hanover Square, Bradford. 


ro: to many readers, ad nauseam, so 
h 


instances are plentiful. Not a few have 
been already recorded in these pages ; see 
4 S. ix. 137, 185, 267, 327, 489 ; 8" S. vi. 104, 
189, 395 ; vil. 437 ; vili. 387, 493, 515; ix. 12, 
134; xii. 228, 352. In Dean Farrar’s ‘ Early 
Days of Christianity, ch. xxviii. sec. 3 (1888, 
p. 451), there is a note on Rev. viii. 7, refer- 
ring to Livy, xxxix. 46, and Dion Cassius, 
Ixill. 26, showing that such portents as rain 
of blood were often mentioned, and instan- 
cing a case at Naples in 1869. There is a long 
note on this subject in W. Derham’s ‘ Physico- 
Theology,’ ed. 6, 1723, p. 23. He says: “It 
would endless to reckon up the bioody 
and other prodigious rains taken notice of by 
historians.’ Reterence should be made to 
‘Black Rain Showers and Pumice-Stone 
Shoals of 1862-3, by the Rev. James lust, 
1864. W. C. B. 

EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY SpPorTING Recorp 
(9 S. v. 495; vi. 72).—John Wheble, a 
devoted partisan of John Wilkes, published 
in 1793 the first number of the Sporteng Maga- 
zine; or, Monthly Calendar of the Transactims 
of the Turf, the Chase, and every other Dive- 
seon interesting to the Man of Pleasure ard 
Enterprise. Lt proved so popular that one ¢f 
its readers suggested in an early number thet 
it should be entitled the 7'ransporting Mage- 
zine. Judging from the contents of thes 
early numbers, the “Man of Pleasure and 
Enterprise” was assumed to be catholic in 
his tastes. It is true that deerstalking anc 
salmon-fishing, now reckoned among 
higher field sports, obtain no mention ir 
these pages; on the other hand, the toc 
frequent public executions are minutely 
chronicled, with ghastly particulars of the 
behaviour of the culprits under the gallows. 
Then a section of each monthly number was 
designated * Matrimonial Sporting,’ in which 
the class of offences known as crim. con. 
were described in a peculiarly nauseous mix- 
ture of legal, sporting, and facetious terms. 
Nevertheless, much interesting and unex- 
pected information may be tound in the 
Sporting Magazine, which was well illus- 
trated. Cricket and cock-fighting, gambling 
and betting, racing, shvoting, hunting, and 
angling (except for salmon) are fully dis- 
cussed. After Wheble, one Pittman became 
proprietor of this periodical, and at once 
raised it to a much higher level. He was 
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lucky enough to secure the services of C. J. 
Apperley, better known as “Nimrod,” the 
first of whose famous letters on hunting 
appeared in the number of January, 1822. 
Pittman kept a stud of hunters for his corre- 
spondent, defrayed the expenses of his tours, 
and paid him a handsome salary in addition. 
The next notable contributor was Surtees, 
the immortal Jorrocks first appearing in 
numbers of the Sporting Magazme. Pittman 
dying in 1827, his magazine passed under 
new management as the .Vew Sporting Maga- 
zine, and continued in high favour till the 
rise of the Field and other weeklies seems to 
have sapped its strength, and it dwindled 
to a close somewhere in the “ seventies.” 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


LooKING-GLASS FOLK-LORE 8. vi. 7).—1 
am surprised M. B. has never heard of the 
custom of covering up looking-glasses, or 
turning them face down wards, during thunder- 
storms. 1 have seen it very generally prac- 
tised by women for the past fifty years ; it is 
essentially a “ feminine delusion.” A looking- 
glass is supposed to attract the lightning, 
and the origin of this belief is not difficult 
to discover: (1) Metals attract lightning ; 
(2) most metals shine; (3) a looking-glass 
shines, and has shining quicksilver (a metal) 
on the back of the glass. CL D. 


Replying to the query of M. B., I may state 
that in my boyhood, fitty or more years ago, 
the habit mentioned was almost universally 
adopted by the maidservants at my native 
place, three miles from Tamworth, in South 
Staffordshire. The landlady of the house in 
Paddington where I now have rooms also 
informs me that she (a Londoner pure bred) 
has done the same ever since she was a girl, 
and that she inherited the habit from her 
mother, who was, however, a Keutish woman. 

Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 

PICTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING (9% 
8. v. 127, 255, 367).—Dr. John Francis 
Gemelli Careri’s ‘Travels through Europe’ 
(in Churchill’s ‘Collection of Voyages and 
Travels,’ 1752, vol. vi. p. 580) has this passage : 

“Among the greatest rarities [which he saw in 
the Armoury of Venice] is a crystal fountain, and 
St. Mark’s head drawn with a pen, in which the 
strokes are not plain lines, but contain the whole 
gospel of our Saviour’s passion, almost invisible to 
the eye, so that it cannot be read without a very 
convex magnifying glass.” 

In Japan of old it was frequently con- 
sidered a work of piety for a penitent to 
draw himself, or by a hired artist, the figure 
of a Buddhist saint, to whom he was par- 
ticularly devoted, with the lines composed 


of all the letters in a chapter of a sacred 
book. In 1880 I saw one at Wakayama, 
which was the figure of Samanta Bhadra 
made up of the Chinese characters forming 
a section of the Saddharma Pundarika Sitra. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
1, Crescent Place, South Kensington. 


“Facito” (9 §. vi. 67).—In an edition of 
the ‘Confessions’ published at Cologne in 
1637, atter collation with three manuscript 
copies, by the Jesuit father H. Sommalius, 
the passage quoted by Dr. SPENCE reads : 
“Nam cogo & cogito, sic est, ut ago & actito, 
facio & factito”; and the same lection appears 
in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ with agito instead of 
actito, I cannot say with certainty that 
Jacito is aru€ Acyopevov, but 1 have sought 
vainly for it in both classical and low Latin 
lexicons. It collides with the rule for the 
formation of frequentatives only in bein 
superfluous, as facere had already produ 
two frequentative forms, facture and factitare. 
Had jacere lacked a supine, we should, of 
course, have facitare in place of these. If 
Jacito is not a misprint in Bruder’s edition, 
its occurrence in any text of the ‘Confessions’ 
may be attributed to a regard for uniformity 
in associating it with cogito and agito. Per- 
haps, too, the choice of actito has been simi- 
larly influenced by factito. F. ADAMs. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


‘THe Wetsu Prope’ (9% S. vi. 19).—As to 
the alleged non-Aryan population of Wales, 
is there any reason why this element cannot 
be explained by the Silures, supposed Iberian, 
and so approximately Basque? Here we 
have the evidence of Tacitus as to the Spanish 
aflinities, and the fact that the Basque or 
Euskarian language is called ar 


“TRANSLATOR ” (9*" vi. 46).—Ar hour or 
two after reading M.A.Oxon.’s note 1 found 
the following enlightening passage in ‘The 
Autobiography of a Charwoman, pp. 187-9. 
It also ulustrates the use of snob=cobbler 
which has ere now claimed our attention in 
N. & 

“Children’s boots and shoes ain’t to be found in 
the Cattle Market. You see they wears ’em quite 
out afore they gives em up, children bein’ ’ard on 
leather. But men’s and women’s can be picked up 
fairish good by an enterprisin’ translator, and wen 
done up new can be sold from one shilling to three- 
and-six a pair. They calls this transmogrifyin’ 
translatin’. It’s like renoviating a dress—puttin 
new bits on the old, incitera. ‘Translatin’ is the 
trade name for this kind of work...... A snob is really 
a patcher. Dobbs......was too lazy to work tur an 
establishment, so ’ee took to snobbin’, and feelin 


‘isself above it, ’ee called snobbers botchers, wich is 
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considered 'a finsult...... Translatin’;would die out if 
it wasn’t fur the ‘igh-clarss boots and shoes, ‘arf 
wore out only, as is give away from good ’ouses, or 
sold to old clo’men for a few pennies by the servants 
over the area rails.” 

If any one craves to know what a kicker 
may be, let him learn from pp. 110-11 : 

aa” kicker is a journeyman shoemaker as works 
for a guv’nor and ‘as ‘is money in parts every week, 
not all to once......A kick is sometimes called a 

sub from the guv’nor,’ or a ‘ draw,’ but it’s all ‘a 
kick,’ wotever you calls it.” 
Str. 


This word is found in Funk & Wagnalls’s 
‘Standard Dict.’ (1895), with a quotation from 
Booth’s ‘ Darkest England,’ part ii. chap. ii. 
It is entered as “colloquial English,” as is 
“translators,” the renovated shoes. 


S. Warp. 


_ The following references to this word when 
it bears the meaning of cobbler may be of 
service: Thompson, ‘Hist. Boston,’ second 
edition, p. 159; Picton, ‘ Liverpool,’ p. 53 ; 
Atheneum, 17 Sept., 1887, 377; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 iii, 25, 115. ASTARTE. 


Goat IN Fork-tore (9 S. v. 248, 359, 
521).— Speaking of Shelley’s translation, Mr. 
MARCHANT says incudi “dves not represent 
the original, where the word Bock occurs. A 
Bock is not an incubus.” But I can well 
understand why Shelley wrote incubus instead 
of goat. The devil that presided at the 
Sabbath of the witches often took the form 
of a goat, and other devils, who were the 
incubi of the witches, might have taken the 
same form. If the witches were mounted on 
devils in the form of goats, they might have 
travelled through the air. they were 
mounted on mere goats, it is reasonable to 


lanc 
Although Typhoéus is right, I should have 
made no correction if I had remembered 
Milton’s line :— 
Others with vast ae rage more fell. 
Paradise Lost,’ book ii. 1. 539. 
It is strange that I should have overlooked 
it, for a short time ago in ‘N. & Q.’ I quoted 
a part of the two next lines. 
E. YARDLEY. 


The goat represents for the Chinese all 
foreigners, while a pig stands for a Christian. 
Some remarkable native anti-foreign car- 
toons, in which the goat figures, appeared 
in Hunan in 1891, and were reprinted in 
oblong form, with English explanations, 
under the title of ‘The Cause of the Riots 
in the —— Valley,’ Hankow, 1891. A 
curious combination is the pig-goat bastards, 


apgee that their journey was made by | 


some with pig heads and vice versd. Another 
of the pictures shows tigers, representing 
braves, tearing the goats to pieces. In nearly 
every picture the goat appears. J. M. B. 


The reply of H. P. L. perhaps supplies a 
hint. It is possible that the goat may be 
fond of some herb or vegetable substance 
having ecbolic effects ; and even should the 
animal suffer in this respect, its offspring is 
of small value as compared with that of the 
cow. S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and S.I. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


Sotprer Ancestors (9 S. v. 496 ; vi. 30). 
—In 1884 I was a fellow-guest in a hotel in 
Fort William with a Mr. Cameron, who told 
me his grandfather carried Lochiel’s standard 
at the battle of Culloden. He was then, 
after fifty years’ absence, revisiting his native 
Lochaber, whence when a young man he had 
enlisted in either the British or East India 
army. After a long service he was then 
retired, I think with an honorary commission, 
and for some years after 1884 was in the 
service of a bank in Edinburgh, where I 
several times spoke with him casually in the 
street, but have now for some few years 
missed his short, firm-set figure. He had at 
the time I speak of a full retention of his 
native tongue, and I have a particular re- 
collection of hearing through the wall (for I 
occupied the next bedroom) his ~~ 
| devotions in Gaelic night by night. e 
| was, if I remember aright, of the house of 
| Fassiefern. J.C. 


Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under ‘ Wedderburn, 
says 
| “that [Sir] John of Ballindean, the second son 
lof Sir John Wedderburn, the fifth baronet (at- 
tainted and executed 28 November, 1746), was born 
| 21 February, 1729, and held the rank of cornet in 
| Lord Ogilvy’s regiment at the battle of Culloden, 
| 1746. After his father’s death he resided some years 
in Jamaica, and in 1761 became the head of the 
family. Married in 1769 Lady Margaret Ogilvy, 
| eldest daughter of David, Earl of Airlie, &c. Died 
13 June, 1803. His son David was created a 
| baronet IS August, 1803.” 


JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Ducuess or Gorpon (9 8S. v. 336, 460).— 
I have lately been shown a snuff-box on the 
exterior of the lid of which is a miniature of 
the second wife of General Staats Long 
Morris. She was Jane, daughter of John 


Urquhart, of Craigston, Aberdeenshire. Some 
years ago this box was repaired, when the 
miniature of General Morris’s first wife Kathe- 
rine, widow of Cosmo George, third Duke of 
Gordon, was found behind that of his second 
| wife. This was told me by the owner of the 
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snuff-box and miniatures, Mrs. Crawford- 

Leslie, of Rothienorman, Aberdeenshire, 

great-grandniece of General Morris's second 
wife. F. E. R. 
Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


GENERAL Cope (9 S. v. 289; vi. 31).— 
In answer to this query and reply, and to 
the Editor’s note, “See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’” I 
beg to say that General Sir John Cope was 
descended from Sir Ed. Cope, of Canons 
Ashby and Bury St. Edmunds, great-grandson 
of William Cope, Cofferer to Henry VII., to 
whom the king granted the arms now borne 
by his sole male descendants, the Copes of 
Bramshill, which arms are to be seen on the 
general’s medallion slab in Henry VIL’s 
Chapel. 

General Sir John Cope married Jane, 
younger daughter and co-heiress of Anthony 

uncombe, Esq. (cr. Lord Feversham, 1747, 
ext.), by his third wife, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Hales, Bart., of Howletts, 
Kent (by Mary Marsham, sister of the first 
Lord Romney). Anne Duncombe, Lady 
Cope’s only sister, married Jacob, second 
Earl of Radnor; and their mother, Lady 
Feversham, née Hales, remarried in 1765 
William, first Earl of Radnor. 


ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


“ LARKSILVER” S. v. 376, 483).—That 
this is a rent of some kind there can be no 
doubt, since “ silver” is so often synonymous 
in old law phrases with “rent.” “ Head- 
silver,” “ or “cert-money,” was 
a rent paid to lords of leets. “ Herring- 
silver” was apparently a composition in 
money, in lieu of supplying a certain 
number of herrings for the provision of a 
religious house. “Ale-silver” was a_ rent 

id annually to the Lord Mayor of London 

y those who sold ale within the Liberties. 
“Larder-silver” was a payment of money in 
lieu of provisions by the tenant farmer. 
“Plough-silver” in former times was money 
paid by some tenants in lieu of service to 
lough the lord’s lands; and there was 
Sosneety an ancient custom within the 
manor of Writtle, in the county of Essex, 
called “greensilver,” according to which 
every tenant whose “fore-door” opened to 
Greenbury paid a halfpenny yearly to the 
lord by this name. Would, therefore, the 
word “larksilver” mean a composition for 
the capture of larks, or the use for this 
purpose of non-arable lands, as Mr. MAyALt’s 
reference to Halliwell, s.v. ‘ Larks-leers,’ 
would suggest? Dishes of larks, sparrows, 
fieldfares, and other small birds were of old 


highly esteemed for the table. At a feast 
given by the Serjeants-at-Law at Ely House, 
Holborn, in the twenty-third year of 
Henry VIIL., an item in the bill of fare was 
three hundred and forty-seven dozen larks 
at 5d. the dozen. 

By the way, what was the method of 
“apturing larks in such numbers? To-day it 
is by the shot-gun ; but was the process in 
olden days that of “lowbelling”? This was 
going out in the night with a light (Sax. 
low=flame of fire) and a bell, by the light 
and noise of which birds sitting upon the 
ground became stupefied, and were thus 
covered and taken with a net. And in later 
days bird-catchers, I believe, enticed “the 
palpitating speck of living joy” from heaven 
to earth with sparkling glass. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


CuHarteton: Carey (9 §. v. 496). — The 
arms—Azure, a chevron between three swans 
argent—ascribed to Charleton in the printed 
Glover’s ‘ Ordinary of Arms’ (see Edmondson's 
‘Heraldry’) are given in Papworth’s ‘ British 
Armorials’ (which see for others of almost a 
similar blazon) as being incorrect. Those of 
Carey,co. Devon, are Gules, a chevron between 
three swans argent; and T. W. C. will note 
there is a difference when given in full. 
Burke states that the name of Charlton (of 
Childwell, co. Notts, and Sandiacre, co. Derby) 
is probably derived from the village near 
Woolwich, Kent—also, that prior to 1612 
the arms were the same as the first men- 
tioned ; but when the crest was granted three 
cinquefoils were added to the chevron. I 


van find no connexion between the two 
| families. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


WILL PROVED IN THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
Lonpon v. 352; vi. 11).—Sir Henry de 
| Vie, Bart., Resident for King Charles I. 
nearly twenty years in Brussels, afterwards 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, died 
in London on 27 May. He shared in the 
exile of Charles IL., and was by him created 
a baronet. Sir Henry married Margaret 
daughter of Sir Philip de Cartaret, Knt. 
of St. Ouen Manor, Jersey, and left a 
son and daughter. The son, Charles, suc- 
ceeded to the title, and died without issue. 
The daughter, Margaret, married Lord 
Frecheville of Staveley, in Derbyshire. Ina 
painted window of the church at Staveley 
there was, and probably still is, an escut- 
cheon with two coats impaled, 1, Freche- 
ville; 2, De Vie: Or, three galtraps, and 
chief sable. These were the arms of the 
Guernsey family. The name of Joanna de 
Vicques occurs in Normandy temp. Henry V.; 
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Robert de Vico, in 1272, in England. The 
fief of Vec or Vicis mentioned in Normandy, 
and there seems some association also with 
Vectis, or Isle of Wight (vide Baldin de 
Wyke). T. W. Carey. 


Guernsey. 


Russinc THE Eyes ror Luck 
(9% $. v. 104, 212).—In 1860, when I was 
otticiating for a friend in Wensleydale, North 
Yorkshire, one of the servants who was 
troubled with an inflamed eye borrowed 
my gold signet ring in order to rub the 
pimple, but whether the remedy was success- 
ful or not I cannot say. In Timbs’s ‘ Popular 
Errors Explained’ (p. 164) is the following 
note on this subject :— 

“Sty-an-eye.—This is a small, troublesome, in- 
Guned slaale at the edge of the eyelid, the charm 
for reducing which is rubbing the part affected 
nine times with a wedding ring, or any other piece 
of gold. In the ‘ Anglo-Latin Lexicon,’ 1440, occurs 
*Stanye yn the eye,’ and in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
*Mad Lovers’ :— 

1 have a sty here, Chilax ; 
I have no gold to cure it—not a penny, 
Not one cross, cavalier. 

** The name of ‘ Golden Ointment,’ for diseases of 

the eye, was doubtless borrowed from the above 


practice. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


During the forties and fifties I remember 
that in London and Yorkshire styes on the 
eyelids were rubbed with a gold wedding 
ring. This was supposed to be a_ golden 
Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

The charm for stye on the eyelid is a 
wedding ring. Coin is useless. 

J. P. 

Hilfield. 


Moatep Mounps (9 8. v. 309, 399, 454; 
vi. 11, 76).—The date of erection of these 
“mounds of mystery” being too large and 
controverted a question for the space that 
the Editor can spare, | hesitate to write, 
especially as I hope to put into print the 
reasons for the “ faith that is in me.” 

Without reciting these reasons, permit me 
to say there is ample deductive evidence of 
the existence of moated mound and court 
earthwork forts prior to the Norman invasion 
of England, but that the economic conditions 
of the Norman period alone can account for 
vast numbers of examples which remain. 

In short, | believe it cannot be said that 
these works are distinctively Danish, Saxon, 
or Norman, but that for between three and 
four centuries they were found to be the most 


afterwards for feudal holdings, always bear- 
ing in mind that wooden walls alone were 
possible on newly made mounds and ramparts 
of earth. The building of a church within 
the earthworks (see ante, p. 77) was probably 
not rare, as in many cases the castle not only 
consisted of moated mound and moated court, 
but included an outer or second court or 
bailey, in which one would expect to find 
that a church had been erected ; but naturally 
the outer court walls have been mostly de- 
stroyed by the growth of the villages or 
towns originally confined within their shelter 
—for example, note the position of the church 
of Ongar in Essex. I. C. Gounp. 


“PLOUGHING THE SANDS” (8 8S. xii. 306, 
432; 9% S. iii. 2, 72).—Massinger can be 
quoted in this connexion, for Vitelli, the hero 
of ‘The Renegado,’ first acted in 1624, ex- 
claims to his confessor that, in certain con- 
ditions, 

You may boldly say, you did not plough, 
Or trust the barren and ungrateful sands 
With the fruitful grain of your religious counsels. 

The introduction of the phrase into British 
political use by Mr. Asquith, by the way, was 
not “towards the end of 1897,” as stated in 
9 S. iii. 2, but on 21 Nov., 1894, when he was 
Home Secretary in the Administration of 
Lord Rosebery, and when, speaking at Bir- 
mingham, he said :—- 


** All our time, all our labour, and all our assiduity 
is as certain to be thrown away as if you were to 
ylough the sands of the seashore the moment that 
Ete Velsh Disestablishment] Bill reaches the Upper 


Chamber.” 
ALFRED F. 


Wire or Dean Rosrnson (9 8. vi. 7).—In 
the Yorkshire Archwologicaland Topographical 
Journal, vol. i., 1870, is a very interesting paper 
by R. H. Skaife, entitled the ‘Register of 
Burials in York Minster’ from 1634 to 1836, 
when the last burial within the walls of the 
Minster took place. Prefixed is a plan of 
the monuments in the choir aisles and retro- 
choir or Lady chapel, but there is no mention 
oer record of Dean Robinson or his wife in 
the paper or in the interesting illustrative 
notes appended by the author. The pro- 
bability is that Dean Robinson held in 
conjunction with his deanery some country 
benefice in the diocese of York, and that 
he and his wife were buried there, or perhaps 
there may be some memorial in the church of 
St. Michael le Belfry, where several of the 
dignitaries of the cathedral lie buried. 

The last dean who was buried in the Min- 
ster seems to have been the Hon. and Rev. 
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and was Bur. y* 18 of y® same, near Arch 
Bishop Sharp’s Monument, 1728.” The last 
Archbishop of York buried in the Minster 
was Archbishop Sharp, who was buried “the 
16 day of February, 1713/14,” and in former 
years the verger used to inform us that he 
died of a white swelling in the knee at 
Bishopthorpe Palace. It is remarkable to 
note the many different places where the 
archbishops of the northern province found 
graves, though there are several sculptured 
ettigies of them in the Minster, notably an 
excellent one of Archbishop ‘Thomson, who is 
buried in the churchyard of Bishopthorpe. 

Some of the entries are very curious, as 
No. 147: “M"™ Elisabeth, Daughter of D' Sharp, 
Lord Archbishop of this see, was bur. the 5th 
day of Aprill, 1713.” She was at the time of 
her death only seventeen years of age ; this 
shows that the title “ Mrs.” was given at that 
time to unmarried women. 

lt ought to be noticed that some of the 
monuments of the archbishops under the 
great east window sustained much damage 
when the Minster was set on tire by Jonathan 
Martin in 1829. JOHN PickFrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THe Woopwork or ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 
(9 S. vi. 68).—AUGUR puts a somewhat am- 
biguous question. It is not clear whether he 
reters to ancient or modern oakwork (it is 
an exploded idea that in medieval days 
chestnut was to any extent used) to be found 
in our cathedrals and old parish churches. 
lt is possible that in the days of darkness 
some old work may have been varnished, but 
certainly never french polished. Noarchitect 
would permit new work to be so treated. If 
it is to be touched at all, dull wax polishing 
is undoubtedly the best thing for oak. But 
the wax should be used very much as my 
mother, who is a Yorkshire woman, used to 
butter our bread when we were children, 
4.@, put it on once, and take it off six times. 
Without the wax, after application, is brushed 
very uch off again it is apt to be sticky, and 
stickiness holds dust. As a rule the wood- 
work, old or new, of our cathedrals generally 
is seldom touched by the permanent attend- 
ants. Harry Hens. 


“Lanp or Green Gincer” §. x. 
408 ; xi. 388, 437, 455).—-In the leader notes 
of the Lastern Morning News tor 27 June the 
following appears, which is well worth repro- 
ducing in N. & Q.’:- 

“Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., has determined the 
origin of the singular street name in Hull, the Land- 
of-Green-Ginger. The earliest mention of the name 
known to Mr. Boyle occurs in the town rental of 


| the year 1661, preserved in the records of the Hull 
Corporation. The entries are as follow :— 

**Item, of William Searge for half of the wast 
ground called the Land-of-Green-Ginger, at Lady 
Day and Michaelmas, tenant to pay assessments, 
viij shillings.’ 

*** Item, of Alderman Dobson for the other half, 
at the same feasts, tenant to pay assessments, viij 
shillings.’ 

“The entries, we are told, occur in subsequent 
rolls for many years. In 1661 the name did not 
designate the street, butan adjoining piece of waste 
ground. ‘Green-Ginger,’ says Mr. Boyle, is now 
almost an obsolete folk-name for the wormwood 
plant (Artemisia vulgaris). The plant, we are told, 
yrows in great abundance in the Hull district on 
waste spaces and near the banks of rivers, dams, 
&c. A field at Marsh Chapel, Lincolnshire, is still, 
or was recently, known as Green-Ginger Field, 
doubtless from having some time been overgrown 
by wormwood. Mr. Boyle concludes, and we think 
correctly, that the ‘wast ground called the Land- 
of-Green-Ginger’ gained its name from the crop it 
bore.” 

WILLIAM ANDREWS, 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


THE SIGN OF THE “ MARYGoLD” (9 §, vi. 
66).—In reply to the interesting note of Cot. 
PripEAuX I| beg to say that since publishing 
my account of “ye Marygold” in 1875 much 


more has been discovered to throw light 
upon the history of the old house. Some 
searches in the Public Record Office have 
furnished me with an unbroken history of 
the site, commencing with the foundation 
of the Carmelite Friars in 1241, down to the 
present time, representing a period of 659 
years. 

The site of “ye Marygold,” now the bank- 
ing house of Messrs. Child & Co., was origin- 
ally a parcel of the possessions of the White 
Friars or the Friers of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, called Fratres Beatz Marize de Monte 
Carmeli, first founded (saith John Bale) by 
Sir Ric. Gray, Knt., ancestor to the Lord Gray 
of Codnor, in 1241. “King Edward IL. gave 
to the Prior and Brethren of that House 
a plot of ground in Fleet Street whereupon 
to build their house, which was since re- 
editied or new builded by Hugh Courtnay, 
Earl of Devonshire, about the year 1350, 
24 Edward ILI.” 

From this date to the Dissolution the site 
of the premises formed part of its posses- 
sions. The first minister’s accounts are found 
in the Public Record Oftice dated 31-2 
Henry VII1., and under the heading “ The 
Carmelite Friars,” and “xx* of the farm of 
one tenement therein, the tenure of Thomas 
Leigh, Esq', per annum, payable at equal 
terms.” 

In 30 Henry VILL. particulars for grants 
were ordered to be made out for Thomas 
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Broke, describing the house as lately 
inhabited by John Onley and a piece of 
land of seven feet to the same tenement 
adjacent, demised to Henry Leigh or his 
assigns by indenture dated 8 April in 
25 Henry VIII. for forty years. It was 
this Henry Leigh who first named his 
premises the Marygold. 

When the old house was demolished in 
1879, the vaulted cellars, part of the thir- 
teenth-century building, were exposed, and 
unfortunately shared the same fate. 

About the same time a large quantity of 
human bones was discovered in Child’s 
Place, all carefully laid in one grave ; they 
were probably the bodies of some of the 
poorer brethren of the Carmelite Friars. I 
may add that | read a short paper on this 
subject to the Royal hechouineiadl Institute 
in June, 1898. F. G. Hirron Price. 

1, Fleet Street. 


BricHaM ‘Town anp (9 vi. 8, 
94).—1 have made many notes relating to this 
family, chiefly in Yorkshire, but also in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Cambridge. These 
would be much too long to be put into your 
pages, but if your correspondent cares to 
communicate with me direct I shall be 
pleased to be of service to him. 

R. W. Harptey. 

19, Sidney Road, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 


VirTUES AND Vices (9 S. v. 289, 443). — 
Of the instances that have been given of 
representations of the cardinal virtues and the 
deadly sins only one, I think, was pictorial. It 
is stated in the Revue Celtique that in some of 
the churches of Brittany pictures are exposed 
on the walls on suitable occasions, and the 
priest, wand in hand, stands by and gives 
explanatory lectures. The pictures form a 
series, and the first of them represents the 
heart of a sinner, in the centre of which the 
devil may be seen, seated in state amid 
the seven deadly sins, each of them in the 
form of an animal. A frog stands for avarice, 
a serpent for envy, a goat for incontinence, a 

ig for gluttony, a lion for anger, a peacock 
for pride, and a tortoise for sloth. Fortunately, 
before the end of the series the sinner is con- 
verted, so his appalling condition internally 
is not of permanent duration. 

T. P. Armstrona. 

Timperley. 

Lambeaux’s ‘ Les Passions Humaines (see 
9 §. v. 444), or rather casts of this work, 
are now exhibited in Paris, near the top of 
the Avenue du Trocadéro. They consist of 
an immense plaster bas-relief filling up the 
whole side of a large courtyard, The panels 


are very crudely modelled, and represent 
murderous and fighting groups, a mother 
and little one, amorous lovers, &c., and a 
barrier placed in the foreground prevents 
the visitor making too close an examination 
of them. This is perhaps fortunate, for the 
work ean scarcely be called clever. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA (9" 8, i. 504 ; ii. 
113, 189, 455 ; iii. 36, 173; v. 462; vi. 56).—To 
convict Shakespeare of ignorance requires a 
profounder knowledge and a truer insight 
than Mr. YarDLEY’s hasty generalizations 
exhibit. Ignore contexts, ignore experts, and 
it is possible to prove anything. Three 
quotations, amounting to nine lines in all, 
make up his case, and even these admit of 
explanation. But his methods of weighing 
evidence render discussion difficult. “That 
one of Shakespeare’s hyperboles corresponds 
with one by Lucan does not seem to me very 
significant.” Nor to me either—nor, I should 
hope, to any son of Adam. The citation from 
Lucan would be futile if it stood alone. But 
I expressly stated it was “typical” of such 
writing. Mr. YARDLEY has done me the 
honour to apply to my comment the treat- 
ment which he has applied to Shakespeare. 
l add for further illustration, Ovid, ‘ Tristia, 
I. ii. 19 :— 
Me miserum, quanti montes volvuntur aquarum ! 
Iam iam tacturos sidera summa putes. 
Quant diducto subsidunt equore valles ! 

Iam iam tacturas Tartara nigra putes. 
And Juvenal’s gibe (xii. 22) :— 

Omnia fiunt 

talia, tam graviter, si quando poetica surgit 

tempestas, 
The counter - reference to Virgil would be 
effective if I had applied Mr. Yarn ey’s 
sweeping methods to Latin poetry, and as- 
serted that all Roman poets were incapable 
of describing storms. Fine though some of 
Virgil’s lines are, one weak point—“una 
Eurusque Notusque ruunt,” &c.—brings the 
description dangerously near to the paper 
tempests jeered at by Juvenal. 

Most people, discussing Shakespeare and 
the sea, would lay stress on the technical 
knowledge of seamanship displayed, for in- 
stance, in the opening scene of ‘The Tempest.’ 
An admirable article in the Spectator of 
19 May approaches the subject from this 
point of view, and would carry conviction to 
most readers. So far back as 1821 Lord 
Mulgrave in Boswell’s “ Variorum Edition,” 
discussing ‘The Tempest,’ marked out the five 
successive positions of Alonso's storm-tossed 


ship, and showed how scientifically she was 
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handled, especially in the technical point of 
striking the top-mast when the ship had not 
sea-room. Special evidence of this kind Mr. 
YARDLEY has already dismissed as worthless 
Shakespeare picked up the technicalities from 
a sailor, and that shows his ignorance! 
Clearly that point is settled. For the pas- 
sages which suggested Mr. YARDLEY’s theory | t 
he has his own solution, and [ would fain 
hope that it is unique. “A great poet, who 
is describing what he has never seen, may 
resort to hyperbole in order to disguise his 
ignorance” I envy this subtle intuition for 
detecting a great poet’s vagaries. But if this 
is the explanation, it does not matter about 
experts ; they would only mislead us, from a 
foolish habit of basing criticism upon facts 
and knowledge. Shakespeare, never having 
seen the sea, could not gauge with mathie- 
matical accuracy the maximum height to which 
waves rise in time of storm ; anxious not to 
be found out if he underestimated, he left a 
wide margin and made his billows splash the 
moon. Has not Mr. Yarpiey confused the 
methods of a great poet with those of a 
modern journalist ? Percy Simpson. 


“ LINNARD-FEEL” (9° S. vi. 27).-—-This ex- 
ression is still used in Milton Bryant and 
adlington, in Bedfordshire, to describe a 
feeling of faintness. EK. Mer. 
Blundellsands. 


[RoNY (9% S. v. 514).—When we speak 
of the “irony of fate” we mean, or should 
mean, if properly thinking, the “ blessings ” 
or “luck” that come to us when we have no 
heart or mind to enjoy or value the same. 
Translated into every-day speech it means 
“too late.” To illustrate : A man has worked 
a lifetime to accumulate a competency so as 
to spend the remainder of his years in the 
study of microscopy, of which he was very 
fond, though he had neither time nor means to 
satisfy this supreme desire. Ona sudden fate 
is kind to him ; he makes money, retires, fits 
up a splendid observatory, puts in the latest 
and best instruments, and when he is ready 
to make the first examination his eyesight 
fails him, he is stricken blind—that is “irony 
of fate.” An illustration less sombre is this. 
At twenty-five I had the best set of teeth and 
“the stomach of an ostrich,” but lacked six- 

nee to buy a meal. | have now “money to 

urn,” but have no teeth and a stomach that 
will not digest milk —that is “irony of fate.” 
At twenty [ loved a girl of a Junonic form, 
but had no money to provide for her. We 
agreed to wait. | went into a distant land, 
worked on, made “ piles of money,” never for- 
got my love, went back to her after twentv 


years, found her to be old, wrinkled, tooth- 
g and sour-tempered. I am healthy, big, 
strong. Something is lost that never can be 
found again—that is “irony of fate.” One 
last illustration. I was prospecting in Cali- 
fornia ; | was the cook of the party, but for 
days had nothing to cook. One day a moun- 
tain bock crossed our gulch ; I seized my gun, 
hit the mark, hurrahed to my companions, 
threw away my gun, and ran for the “sweet 
morsel.” When I reached the elevation where 
the bock had fallen I saw a great big bear 
disappearing with our dinner. He had not 
toiled, neither had he spun, yet the Lord pro- 
vided for him, while we starved until a mule 
train came along two days later, and left, not 
only a lot of provi isions, but some rough fellows 
who took our claim for the grub, and made 
us work like niggers. Do not you call this 
“the irony of fate”? The story is as old as 
the fable of Cain and Abel. 
ADOLPHE DANZIGER. 
San Francisco. 


Take the sentence “A power doth shape 
our ends rough-hew them as we may.” Does 
not this illustrate the irony of fate, producing 
an unlooked-for result which is yet in the 
direction aimed at ? A. H. 


Ronsat, THE SeERJEANT-SURGEON 
S. v. 475; vi. 37).—It is gratifying to find 
that my solution of Ronjat (British Medical 
Journal, 2 June, p. 1392) as being a Shandean 
anagram upon the word i‘arpoyv is accepted 
by Dr. J. Foster Patmer. But where, may 
I ask, does he discover the imagined allusion 
to fees and fleecing? Grorce C. PEAcHEy. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


Matruew Wess (9 §. vi. 21, 43).—In Mr. 
Rateu THomas’s note he quotes Sinclair and 
Henry as saying that Webb was born “at 
[rongate, near Dawley.” Lronbridge is doubt- 
less intended, for there is no such place as 
[rongate in Shropshire. Ironbridge takes its 
name from the bridge of that material erected 
across the Severn in 1779 by the third Abra- 
ham Darby, of the Coalbrookdale works. This 
is reputedly the first iron bridge ever con- 
structed in Europe. According to local gossip 
“Capt.” Webb learned to swim in the Severn 
at Ironbridge when a boy. His birthplace, 
Dawley, is about four miles from the river. 

Cuarves Hrarr. 


“ Esk-Lits ” (9% §. vi. 47).—I have not been 
able to find Esk-lits on the map, but this 
perhaps is not unlikely if it is the name of a 
spring. There is a lace called High Eskeleth, 
near and another named 
Hanlith, east t of Settle. 
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tions it may, I think, safely be said that there 
is not any town, village. or hamlet in the 
northern half of Yorkshire of which the 
name ends in -/7ts, -leth, or -lith. The suffix 
leth would seem to require explanation. It 
is not to be found in the list of suffixes at the 
end of Canon Taylor’s ‘Words and Places.’ 
[s it connected by any chance with the A -S. 
Alith, a slope? P. ARMSTRONG. 
Timperley. 


AND “ GASTRIPHERES ” 
S. vi. 48).—These names occur in ‘Tristram 
Shandy.’ They only annear in connexion with 
the visitation attended by Mr. Shandy, Uncle 
Toby, and Parson Yorick, when the last 
inquired if the mistake in Tristram’s name 
could be rectified. Phutatorius was the victim 
in the humorous and entertaining “hot 
chestnut ” episode, for which read chaps. xxvii. 
and xxviii., vol. iv. Writram Brapprook. 


“Tn Gorpano” (9 S, v. 196, 254, 359: vi. 
53).—I do not insist on the derivation of 
Gordano from Gorges through the Latin 
Gordus, but I still think it probable, and do 
not perceive that the ouotation from the 
‘Testa de Nevill’ contradicts it. Given that 
Gordanus (or Gordinus) would be the ad- 
iectival form of Gordus, then the ‘ Testa de 
Nevill,’ speaking in Latin of Emeric Gorges, 
would not unnaturally call him by his terri- 
torial appellation Emericus de Gordano, sc. 
aaro, just as De Rinariis, se. agr7s= Rivers. 
That Emericus de Gardino, or Gordein, was 
of an earlier date than the Wraxall family 
does not show that his name was not, in 
English, Gorges. ALDENHAM. 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED (9" §. i. 
29, 198).— 


Vino vendibili suspensa hedera non opus est. 

This (minus the word “ est”) appears as one of 
the ‘Sentences’ of Publius Svrus in “ (Euvres 
Comnplétes d’Horace, de Juvenal, de Perse......de 
Phédre, de Syrus, avec la Traduction en Francais, 
nubli¢es sous la direction de M. Nisard. Paris, 
1839” (mp. 810). 

I have not found it in anv of my other collections 
of the ‘Sententiz.’ Nisard’s collection amounts to 
1.107. while that of Gruter. ‘L. Annwi Senec» et 
P. Syri Sententie,’ 1708, does not exceed 857 
lines. Rosert Prerpornt. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS. &ce. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited hy Joseph 
Wright, Ph. D.—Vol. If. D—@. (Frowde.) 
RAPIp progress is now, it is satisfactory to think, 
heing made with this great and important work 
The apnearance of the fifth part, completing the 


S. VI. Ava. 18, 1900. 


reference an account was given of the aims, methods, 
and resources of ~ — and the extent of the 
labour involved. Vol. ii., comnleting the work up 
to the end of the letter C. is before us: and vol. iii., 

containing the letters H—L. will. it is hoped, he 
ready by the close of the vear. <A fourth volume 
will cover M—R, a fifth S—T, and a sixth the 
remainder of the alnhahet. Bv the close of the 
present series of ‘N. & Q.’ accordingly, if not earlier. 
we may hope to see the completion of two out of 
the three great works to the production of which 
we have lent our pleased and cordial co-operation, 
the great ‘Oxford Dictionarv.’ the ‘Dialect 
tionarv.’ and the ‘ Dictionary of National Biogranhv,’ 
ndw all but the sunplement in the hands of the 
vublic. Vol. vi. will, it is anticipated. constitute 
the most interesting and valuable of all, containine 
as it will the sunplement. the bibliography of all 
the hooks cited in the ‘ Dictionary.’ arranged ac- 
cording to counties, and, better still, as we are 
disnosed to hold, a comparative grammar of the 
dialects. The imnortance of this cannot easily be 
over-estimated. A large amount of material for 
it has already heen accumulated. Prof. Wright 
has started a phonograph, with the object of ac- 
quiring a large number of specimens of the dialects, 


which may at the same time enable him to check 
the accumulations for his ‘Comparative Grammar.’ 
and leave permanently on record the method of 
pronouncing dialects at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Specimens of this and directions may he 
obtained on apnlication to the Professor in Oxford. 

Having supplied this information, it seems ex- 
pedient to recapitulate the advantages that will 
attend the execution of the work. An almost 
unique quality about it is that it is complete and 
final. Admirably serviceable as it is to us at pre- 
sent. the ‘ Dictionarv of National Biographv’ will 
need continual supplements. Who at the close of 
the twentieth centurv will be content with a 
work that gives next to no information concerning 
the close of the nineteenth? The position of the 
stndent will differ but slichtly from that of a man 
who seeks to obtain information concerning the 
actors in the drama of to-day from the Vanereau 
(‘ Biographie des Contemporains’) of vesterday. In 
the case even of Dr. Murravy’s creat dictionary the 
earlier letters must necessarilv be incomplete before 
the last letters are finished. Science, with its ever 
increasing demands and its attempts at nicetv and 
exactitude of definition and classification, and the 
press and enrrent speech, with their ignorant. per- 
sistent. and vulgar effort to corrupt and degrade 
the languace, will add countless words to those 
already collected, and will find forms. such as inn- 
heeneress, which will knock at dictionary doors 
and never be refused admission. In the case of 
the ‘Dialect Dictionary’ the work may well prove 
exhaustive and final. Dialect will never creatlv 
enlarge its borders; rather will it in the end 
die out. Languages even run a risk of a similar 
kind. We shall not soon forget the words 
of a Breton farmer whom we asked concern- 
ing his language. ‘‘ Mv father.” said he. *‘ speaks 
Breton and no French, I sneak French and Breton, 
and mv son speaks French and no Breton.” Three 
generations were thus enough to substitute one 
lancuage for another. One must now go far afield to 
find any one able to speak a dialect as it was once 
spoken. West Riding speech as it was known half 


a century ago seems moribund, like traits of West 


first volume, was noticed in 9 S. i. 498, at which 


Another thing the utility of 


Riding character. 
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which is at once obvious is the ability to dispense 
with scores of books, and find all dialect words in 
one work, systematically arranged and easily con- 
sulted. So obvious is, indeed, the gain which Prof. 
Wright’s dictionary involves that we are ashamed 
of dwelling on the subject. 

One is apt to wonder how far ignorance and 
mistake are responsible for some forms. Take, for 
instance, the verb ferret, in the sense of to worry. 
Might not this be a mispronunciation of to worritt 
or werritt, a common North-Country form? Doey 
=a pet, a darling, in the list of words kept back 
for further information, seems to us to be possibly 
a caressing form of Joey, ‘‘ Don’t he love his Joey?” 
Doy is in frequent use for joy, ‘‘ Yes, my doy.” 
We have known Demmy andl constantly as an 
equivalent form for Jemmy. Demmy G. was a 
familiar name for a friend of our youth till its use 
was stopped as babyish. See also under Dod=God. 
The me devon does not appear either in the ‘ Ox- 
ford Dictionary’ or the ‘Dialect Dictionary.’ It 
was common in Leeds and the district, about the 
middle of the century, to indicate a treble-milled 
cloth, largely in use for coachmen’s coats and capes, 
and was generally either blue or drab. The goods 
were known as blue devons or drab devons. Directly, 
in West Riding — equalled anon in Shake- 
--Juliet’s “‘ Anon, good Nurse!” To dip into 
the volume is an unwearying delight, and we could 
go on quoting till columns were filled. We must, 
however, cease. That the work will be completed 
is now a matter of as much certainty as is attain- 
able in human affairs. So far the requirements of 
scholarship are fulfilled. That the indefatigable 
labourers to whom it is due will be reimbursed is 
scarcely to be hoped. We appeal, however, for so 
much support as shall render work of the class not 
wholly prohibitive. National recognition is, it 
appears, a thing not to be hoped for in this country 
under the systems of government which alone seem 
wssible. Were we as enlightened as our neigh- 
yours d’outre Manche we might appeal to Govern- 
ment in this and similar cases—in Pret, in all cases 
of labour so earnest, disinterested, and self-denying 
—for a share of the honours so liberally awarded to 
the perfunctory discharge of obligatory duties. Let 
it be understood that what we are saying is «de 
motu proprio, and in no way inspired by those 
responsible for the dictionary, to whom the com- 
plaint may not even be acceptable. 


Calendar of Home Office Papers of the Reign of 
George I1I., 1773-1775. Edited by Richard Arthur 
Roberts. (Stationery Office.) 

Tuts volume —the fourth of the series — though 

valuable as furnishing a key to a large mass of 

historical papers, will not be found especially 
attractive to the ordinary Englishman. To Ame- 
ricans, on the contrary, it will be of great importance 
as throwing light on the early days of their struggle 
for independence. The more we scrutinize contem- 
porary documents the more imbecile does the 
conduct of the home authorities appear to have 
been. Those who were called rebels were not free 
from blame, but when all is said it must be 
admitted that, having made up their minds as to 
what they desired, they achieved it in a business- 
like manner. In not a few cases we find their 
cause tainted by a violence which, though not 
surprising, must be deplored by those who have 
the warmest sympathy with the Colonial cause. 
Tarring and feathering was not in those days, any 


more than it is now, a recognized mode of conduct- 
ing political controversy, yet we find it freely 
resorted to against those who spoke “the least 
disrespectful of the Congress.” This form of argu- 
ment would seem to have been singularly popular 
in Virginia and Maryland. The papers relating to 
Ireland are numerous, but no one taken singly is of 
great importance. Regarded as a whole, however, 
they give the impression that the island was shame- 
fully misgoverned. There are some highly curious 
documents relating the endeavour made by the 
publicans to raise the price of porter, which con- 
trast markedly with modern opinion. In those 
days strong drink was evidently looked upon asa 
necessity of life for the working man of London. 
Lord Hardwicke writes: ‘“‘The common people 
are everywhere uneasy under the advancing price 
of the necessaries of life, and a greater necessar 
than porter in this immense unruly town we all 
know there is not.” Sir John Fielding, who was a 
trusted authority in his day, seems to have held 
much the same opinion. There are several entries 
regarding warrants for changes of surname and 
grants of arms which will be found useful by 
genealogists. One of these is remarkable. The 
case is that of a Scotchman who alleged hiniself to 
be a baronet and made application for supporters 
to his arms. The warrant was actually passed, 
but was afterwards cancelled in the king’s 
presence because the Lyon King at Arms had 
represented that the applicant had not been able to 
show that he had a right to the title. 


*Tue Ernics or Cremativn’ is by far the most 
important non-political article in the current 
Quarterly. Whatever opinion we may arrive at as 
to his conclusions, all must admit that the writer 
understands the subject, and states the arguments 
against the practice with considerable force. Wrong 
or right, his carefully guarded statements cannot 
but have weight with thinking people. If wrong, 
they urgently call for a reply. We ourselves & 
not see how, if cremation were to become a general 
practice, the danger of undiscovered rent by 
poison could be averted. In ‘ Rome and Byzantium’ 
we have a powerful historical study by one who is 
master of the most recent literature on the subject. 
It is futile to speculate as to what might have 
happened had the empire not been divided, or had 
Antioch or some other city of the East become the 
new Rome. That the picture-web of history would 
have been wrought in a far different pattern we 
may be sure, but of its forms and colours we can 
tell nothing. We may, perhaps, surmise that had 
such been the case the East would not be now in 
comparative barbarism, and that some, at least, of 
the dangers which threaten modern civilization 
would have been averted; but then it is probable 
the Teutons, who have been such great factors 
in world-growth, would have remained quiescent, 
or have spread where the Slav and Mongol now 
rule. It is impossible to contemplate the career of 
imperial Rome without having to face the sub- 
ject of that depopulation which was one of the 
greatest evils from which the decadent empire 
had to suffer. We do not think the writer throws 
new light on the subject, though he certainly is 
not a victim of the old fallacies. Proscriptions 
may count for something, as they commonly fell on 
the best, not the worst citizens; they were harmful 
far in excess of the numbers directly affected ; but 
we doubt if almost constant warfare can be 
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reckoned as a cause at all. In almost all ancient 


for a university, being then celebrated as a seat of 


wars the weak suffered far more than the strong. | learning, and, being in the centre of Ireland, a 
| convenient place for Irish students; but this pro- 


The paper on the naturalization of foreign animals 
in this country will introduce many of us into 
interesting regions near at hand of whose existence 
we have all along been ignorant. It furnishes 
strong evidence of the fact that the habits of our 
more humble fellow-creatures are more interesting 
to us than they were to our fathers. We do not 
doubt that “ utility,” in the narrow sense of that 
misused word, has been taken into consideration 
by those who have spent time and money in making 
English homes for these foreigners, but it is quite 
certain that admiration for the creatures them- 
selves must have been the chief motive. The 
reviewer who treats of Dr. Donne gives a just, but 
by no means favourable picture of one who, through 
the agency of circumstance, and especially by the 
flattering biography of Isaac Walton, has taken a 
higher place among English worthies than he is 
entitled to. We are so far removed in feeling from 
the verse which Dr. Johnson called “ metaphysical ” 
that it is not easy to do Donne and his contemporaries 
justice. So far, however, as he himself is concerned, 
we know no definition of poetry which could place 
him beyond the low level of those who wrote only 
for the sake of gaining a transient popularity. 


We hear with regret of the death of the Rev. 
A. W. Cornelius Hallen, an occasional, and in the 
Seventh and Eighth Series tolerably frequent, con- 
tributor to our columns. He was a capable anti- 
quary and genealogist, and was resident in 1893 at 

lloa, N.B. Under ‘ Maslin Pans’ in the Eighth 
Series will be found much curious information con- 
cerning his family, which came from Malines in 
1610 and settled at Wandsworth, and afterwards at 
Coalbrookdale, as workers in iron and, as Mr. Hallen 
said, in brass. A history of the family of Hallen or 


position was rejected, and Dublin obtained the 
charter. Like other Irish ecclesiastical edifices, 
Clonfert Cathedral suffered greatly from the incur- 
sions of the Danes, who Seenently sailed up the 
river Shannon from Limerick and attacked it. It 
was burnt six times between the years 744 and 1179, 
and was plundered three times between the years 
949 and 1065. In the year 1541 it was almost totally 
destroyed. Bishop Wolley repaired the cathedral 
in 1664. From that time up to the present, a 
period of 235 years, some alterations cual improve- 
ments have been effected, but no general work of 


| restoration has been attempted until recently, con- 


sequently the building is in great need of repair. 
St. Brendan, the navigator, founder of Clonfert 
Cathedral in the year 558, is credited with having 
landed in America in the sixth century, thus ant- 
cipating Columbus by more than nine hundred 
years. St. Brendan is buried in Clonfert Cathedral. 
A considerable amount of work has been carried 
out already under the supervision of Mr. J. F. 
Fuller, F.S.A., architect. The restoration of the 
chancel is now complete. A thousand pounds will 


| be required to restore the nave, and a thousand 


Holland was published by him in Edinburgh in | 


1885. Personal particulars are wanting. Mr 
Hallen’s name does not appear in the ‘ Clergy List, 
nor do we find it in any books. 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. 
appeal for funds towards the restoration of this 
interesting edifice, the rector, Canon McLarney, 
supplies the following particulars, known, we fancy, 
to few of our readers :— 

*“Clonfert Cathedral, founded by St. Brendan in 
the year 558, thirty-nine years before St. Augustine 
landed in England, and thus before Canterbury 
Cathedral and many of the ancient cathedrals 
existing at the present day, is one of the smallest, 
and yet one of the most beautiful and ancient 
historic cathedrals in the three kingdoms. It is 
celebrated, amongst other things, for its Hiberno- 
Romanesque doorway, one of the finest remaining 
specimens in existence, and for its east window, 
nearly a thousand years old. There is a small, but 
very ancient sacristy at the north side of the 
cathedral. It is roofed with Danish wattles. This 
hurdle roofing is considered a mark of great anti- 
quity. There were originally two transepts; one 


pounds to rebuild the transepts. It is difficult for 
an Irish country clergyman to collect such a large 
sum. The work is being done in sections as money 
is subscribed. It will be a pity to have to stop it 
for want of funds. Mr. John Ruskin, although 
objecting, as a rule, to all ‘restoration,’ was so 
much struck with the beauty of the doorway of 
Clonfert Cathedral, that he sent a donation towards 
its preservation.” 


Hotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


| notices 


is now in ruins and roofless, the other is ee 


gone. There is a very ancient large carved-stone 
font in the vestibule of the cathedral. Clonfert 
was at one time a city, and celebrated for its 
schools. It is now not evena village. It is men- 
tioned in a State Paper, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that before Trinity College, Dublin, was 


founded Clonfert was proposed as a suitable site | 


Ow all communications must be written the name 


; _ _| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
In making a | i 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

A. A. A. (‘* Herrick’s ‘Hesperides and Noble 
Numbers,’ 1647-48”).—This work, formerly worth a 
guinea or two, now, when complete and in good 
condition, with portrait, fetches forty to fifty 
pounds. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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—— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated nei _~se¢ 
CHAMBERS'S of aud 1 ARTS. Vol. for 1892... «a 
Vol. for 1804 . 
Vol. for 1895 . 90... 3 6 
Vol. for 1896 ... 
Vol. for 1897 . 90... 3 6 
Vol. for 1898 . 
QUIVER VOLUME. Movember, 1897, to April, 198 eee 
— —_ May to October, 1498 eve ee 
— November, 1508, 1899... 26 
May to Uctober, 1499 ove eve 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 eve 
ove eve one 


SUNDAY MAGAZINS. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LUNDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, EC; and Published by 
JOHN ©. PK ANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.C.—Saturday, August 18 1900. 
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